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The correspondence which we publish to-day, 
on the’subject’of the state of the agriculture of 
the eastern shore of this state, will be found to” be 
of deep interest, and although Jocal, in its appli- 
cation it is general, and will suit any portion of 
our country where there are exhausted soils, just 
as well as the particular district which is the sub- 
ject of the remarks of the parties to it. 'The same 
resuscitative means recommended for the eastern 
shore will answer for all other parts of our coun- 
tty, and we do sincerely hope that wherever 
lime, marl, shells or ashes, can be procured, that 
they will be used in connection with clover and 
other grasses, and that no one will omit also to 
we plaster wherever its efficacy is available. On 
clayey lands where lime, or any of the other first 
named agents cannot be procured, deep plough- 
ing, clover and plaster, with the aid of the rotation 
of crops, will go far to make up for the deficien- 
ty of the former. 
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Our esteemed friend, Colonel Hillen, present- 
ed us. some days since with a stalk of timothy, 
which had grown in a corner of his meadow, 
measuring 5 feet 93 inches. It was just in flow- 
tt,and although so towering in its height, it was 
byno means what might be called a coarse grass. 
judging from the appearance of this stalk, and 
comparing it with the magnitude. of others, we 
| esume ani acre of such grass would yield six 
tons ata cutting. We do notinstance this with a 
view of encouraging the idea that any such quan- 
'} ‘ity could be raised upon any considerable body 
wf ofland; but we do think that by judicious pre- 
paration of the soil, due care in the setting of the 
grass, and subsequent top dressings of ashes and 
plaster, in thie spring, that an average of three tons 
#] the acre might be obtained in any seasonable 
year, Much h greater products have been realized]. 
in Europe, and it is fair,to presume tbat what bas 
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tis now four years since he began, and he has in 


on the north ‘eastern verge of our city limits. {t 
was formerly owned by Philip Rogers, Esq., and 
never within our-recollection was remarkable for 
any thing but its ample supplies of iron ore, which 
were heretofore, profusely spread over the sur- 
face of every field, except for its magnificent 
mansion, the thrifty and beautiful appearance’ of 
the park of oak and hickory, which conceals it 
from the road, and for the evergreens that adorn 
the lawn. It is now about four years since it 
came into the possession of its present owner, 
and, as may be prestimed from the presence of 
the iron ore, he found it almost an unimproved 
waste; for with the exception of its garden anda 
contiguous lot, whose cultivation, alternated, prin- 
cipally, between corn and clover, and whose soil 
was really incompetent to hold withitrits bosom 
the roots of the latter, whenever a hard winter 
pressed upon its powers of retention. 

The residue of the farm was still more discoura- 
ging in its character, chiefly comprised as it is, of 
an admixture of clay, sometimes red and some- 
times white, minute atoms of iron ore, gravel, and 
sand, with, we should presume, a-subsoil of clay. 
The portion thus situated, was far the largest 
part of the farm, and what rendered it worse, was. 
that it had but seldom béen subjected to cultiva- 
tion, and when it had been, the ploughing was per- 
formed with all’ proper regard to the feelings of 
the horses and ploughmen, the latter of whom, 
no doubt, were highly embued with the attributes 
of mercy, as their ploughing most generally bore 
closera’ ffinity to the scratching of barn-yard fowls, 
than to the bold, deep ploughing which we meet|- 
with jn the fertile county of Lancaster, Pa. 

Under such disadvantageous circumstances he 
commenced his labours—-manured with lime, 
ashes, and all the stable dung he could command, 
ploughed with a strong team of mules, penetrated 
the earth deeply, and turned over a bold furrow. 


the interim reaped several good crops of potatoes, } 
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se sar Prat street, at ive potans per annuim, payable in | the country residence of Mr. Rickard B. Spald-| orehard ‘grass, and we think clover’ 
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SS —: and is situated on the Bel-air, new cut: road, just from ‘about four acres, he cut 16 tons of ti 


an average crop of 4'tons to the acre: his gener: 
average he believes will be about $ tons to the 
acre, Offof two of his patches of clover, he bap 
already cut his second.crop, and we 
some which were uncut, that exceeded en 
height. 
- From his fine success with timothy, he is foe 
bout turning in some of his clover patches with a> 
view of sowing them down in turnips and 
On the apex ofa hill in the rear of his dwell. 
ing he has a circle of about an acre of forest trees, 
(which have been purposely left ;) these trees have « 
been thinned out so as to leave vacant spaces of 
from 12 to 15 feet. On aportion of this spot he 
sowed clover seed, and wherever. there was any. 2. 
soil for the seed to-germinate in, the clover has 
thriven well, and given ample proof how easy a 
matter it would be to create a clover pasture in ~~ 
an open wood, and thus relieve the arable. fields... has) 
from the injurious office of grazing. 
In walking over the clover fields, we were very 
forcibly struck with the immense quantity of clo- 
ver with which the ground was covered; all in a 
rapid state of decomposition, and thus, together 
with the lateral and other roots-which are contin- 
ually decaying, returning to the earth a portion of 
the etrength extracted fromit. - 
Some of these clover fields have been four years” 
in grass and are now’thickly set, and in a vigor-”* 
ous state of vegetation, and still yielding full = 9 ie 
of grass. - 
One of Mr. Spalding’s patches of corn was of - 
a luxuriant dark green appearance, and promises @ 
‘prolific yield ; the other from being planted: Inte, 
is small and more backward than judicious farm- 
ing would justify; it not being planted until the oie 
first of June. This delay we learn, aroge, " 
causes beyond his eontroul, and is, therefore, exe: ; 
cusable. het as > wey a 
On the whole we were highly gratified: with: ste 
unood, apd think 
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eae: ‘may be done again. 


rye, corn and grasses, and at present, all his fields 


delicious and nutritive grasses; but we cannot 
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€fpeliont and accomplished lady may urge hin on} 





of this good deed. 
da. ‘conclusion we would ask, should riot the 
feiumphant success which has attended the effurts 
‘ofMr. Spalding act asan encouragement to every 
other tiller of the earth to go and do likewise ?— 
We say, it should, and trast his good example will 
‘be followed, for really there is but little, if any, 


“Oxouse for unproductive lands, when the means of 
‘are so abundant. 


* the difficulties between Ohio and Michigan 
amet again an aspect of threatening, ari- 
ting, as a statement before us seis forth, from an 
attehipt on the part of two individuals, citizens of 
: ny to defraud another, a citizen of Ohio, 
hod ny of horses at Toledo, by repeated an- 

‘noyances of an illegal and fraudulent character, 
tabtgh i in the seeming form of legal proceedings. 
» AFepetition of these, as it is stated, led to colli- 
_ sions which at, last resulted in bloodshed, and a 
threat to burn, the town by certain Michiganians. 
The statement whence this is taken is evidently 
"written by a person favorably disposed to the O- 
“ chio.side of the question., We consider it proper 
»eto taention this, not with a view of questioning 
he hah of his representation, but merely of ad- 
ig the reader of the fact, We perceive that 

the governor of Michigan has called the legisla- 
tive council together to take these difficulties into 
consideration, and sincerely trust that his commu- 
nication may be marked by moderation, tending 
by its, calmness and dignity to heal rather than 
irritate the wound which has been so unexpect- 
edly opened anew—and here we would ask to be 
indulged in, the fond hope, that the powerful and 
gallant state.of Ohio may evince by her furbear- 
ance; that in feeling her strength, she will not suf- 

» fet herself to be estranged from the path of peace; 
but that, as she has, upon all former occasions, 
*, manifested her patriotic devotion to the country, 


so upon this, while with manly firmness she 
. maintains her rights, she will commit no overt 
act, calculated to impair the peace of the nation, 
or jeopard the union “of the states. 
How to take off grease spots from clothing— 
Wet a small piece of sponge with highly rectified 
and rub it on the spot very thoroug 
‘-whtiPnothing can be seen, and the cloth’is 
f= gh ene the garment ean be 
‘and, sot w 











ranked Cotta 
Fay a correspondence pels held 
betweena gentleman of Baltimore county, formet-| 
ly ‘a resident of the Eastern shore of Maryland,| 
and a gentleman residing in Talbot county. 
+ ———,, Baltisore county, May 7th, 1835. - 


My dear friend—When spending w few days 
at your hospitable mansion in the beginning of 
April; while dining at our mutual friend ******* 


wwqnverons | think | heard it reniarked, that the 
genera] average of a crop of wheat in your coun- 
ty would not amount to more than seven bushels 
tothe acre, though there were a few estates fur- 
nishing exceptions highly honorable to the saga- 

city and enterprise of their proprietors, After con- 
ning this matter over in my mind since my return 
home, f have arrived at the conclusion, that | must 
have misunderstood the remark made, as I believe 
by our valoed friend **** **********, who, if J 
‘understood your ubservation to me, on our way 
back to your house, was one of those gentlemen 
who farnished the exceptions alluded to. Such 
being my present impression, will you be so good 
as to state to me whether | was right in my un- 
derstanding of 7 bushels to the acre of wheat, be- 
ing a fair average for-your county. 1 have an 
object in making this inquiry, which I trust -will 
be esteemed a pardonable one by our friends in 
Talbot, who may not have forgotten that I] was 
born and raised on your shore; and spent the 
happiest days of my life there. 


Yours, most obediently, 
HHEEEES HEHEERED) © 


“ Talbot county, ——, 17th May, 1835. 
My Dear 
Your obliging favor would have been soon- 
er answered but that when it reached my home, 
in due course of post, I was absent on the eastern 
shore of Virginia, whence I did not return until 
Saturday last, and have been so engaged since, on 
my farm, that I have not had time to answer the 
inquiry contained in your’s of the 7th inst., until 
the present moment. You know what an inroad 
a week’s absence makes in a farmer’s business at 
this busy period of the year. So much by way 
of apology, and now let me say a word or two in 
reply to the subject of your inquiry, which 1 know 
full well is induced by feelings alike honorable to 
your head and heart. 

You ask me if you understood the remark 
which was made at table, while dining at my 
neighbor 
seven bushels to the acre of wheat. 
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*s, thatthe average yield was about 
Your under- 
standing was substantia/ly, though. not to the Let- 
ter, correct—the remark was, that the general 


* In matters as important as those treated of in 


washed, good soap 


this correspondence, the public interest seems to 
us to require that the names of the parties should 
be given, as those concerned would then have a 
good opportanity of judging of the value of the o- 
»|pinions advanced. Of the parties to the present 
correspondence, we can say, that from their stand- 
ing, experience, and devotion to the cause of agri- 


culture, their statements and opinions are entitled 











‘to thé most entire confidetice,” © °° 
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We have fio alternative betwéen ” ng 
tented at this, wretchedly as it repays" 
labor and expense, aiid 6. ping Bev 
cannot afford to manure. y’ 
nure enough on our farms, and rinieenen 
than the’land would be worth pig Sa 

lime from Baltimore. So’ you eho 
losophy enough to content Trniyaelf under 
cannot better, having determined never to ones 
from thesoil where repose the bones’of riy-fathe 

my grand-father_ and ersten tear 
preity far for an American to trace back, Me 
such is the true history of the case; for from 
window of the room in which 1 write, can 
the graves which hold the bones of all’of 
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if 1 touch it much longer. So 1 bid’you adiea” 
¥r’s. sincerely, 
pees. . “weit 
« City of Baltimore, May 21st; 1885% 
My Dear Friend.—Being in town to and 
calling at the post office, I received your: 
esteemed favor of the 16th inst. and as T's 
detained in town all day, and am’ not partiedlatly 
engaged myself, my better half being 
with that most agreeable of ‘ll oceupations—to 
a lady—shopping, J} havé sat me down 10” tn- 
swer you forthwith, and also to make a further in- 
quiry of you. Your apology for not sooner te- 


TA bushel of seed ‘to the acre! We would 
respectfully ask, whether this quantity is tol en- 
tirely too small?, Our own opinion bas abways 
been that the generally received impression, that 
thin land required a great deal less ‘seed than 
strong clayey or loamy soil, was more hypotheti- 
cal than well established, either i in theory OF, prac 
tice. Do we not on thinly sown wheat and rye 
fields, see large, if not the largest yields of weeds’ 
We do. Then the question oceurs, would the 
demand upon the nutritive properties of the soil, 
if the places of those weeds had been supplied 
by wheat or rye, been «greater than was sequired 
to support the former? We believe not, andhave 
always thought that from 14 to 2 bushels of seed 
should be sown, and that either would produce 6 
better and a cleaner crop than 1 bushel.—[Ed. 
Farmer & Gardener. 

t There is no necessity for bringing either lim 
or ashes from Baltimore, the people of Talbot, and, 
indeed, of the wholeof the Eastern shore, have an- 
ple resources in their oystershells and marl beds, @ 
bring their old worn-out fields back to more.thas 
their original fertility; but if they had ndt 





they would find their interest, under many circum} ~ * 
stances of theirlocality,in bringing the valuable fr 
tilizing agents mentioned even fon this market.- 
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But this isa delicate key, and I shall get the Bites | 
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“ask the question, because | am sure you have nev- 


“state-of things would not now exist. 
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iy was fully satiated sat} their original fertility. Is it not worth « tial?—| 
Pad would it cost you to have) soil that holds the bones of your honored fore-| field’ 
marl on. your lan: ing per.bushel?. _....»| fathers; —but does not that sacred soil, “hallowed first 
cgWhat would it cost bg to. have sheles (for f by so many cherished recollections,” demand 
am-tald they.ean.be hadin abundance) delivered | something at your hands? Is it not entitled to 
on.yo ding perbushél? 0 pe some exertion? Does. it aot merit an effort to year, 2 tons of hay p 
- kom somewhat inquisitive, but as... am interest-| bring it back to what it was when your forefathers | years, 8 bbls. of c¢ 
ed..in, obtaining the information, you will be |found*it? If no nobler motive should rouse you | els of wheat the 1 








pleased to excuse me.”., 

by Ps Yours, &e. —_— : 
éeibot county, ——, 96th May, 1835. 
. My Dear.———, 





, ,,You.say you are somewhat inquisitive and 
must:be.indulged. You need not have told me 
ou were “inquisitive,” your interrogations would 
ge sounded that fact; for you hardly give me 
time. to. draw breath, after answering your first 
question, before you pop down upon me with two 
others, and tell me teo that you must be “indulg- 
ed,” as. you are “inferesied” in knowing what 1 
can be supplied with shells or marl at, on my 
landing.. Though I can’t fathom the source of 
your interest as you are nota batchelor, J will in- 
dualge you. Marl or shells, ] think, would stand 
me about six cents when hauled out on my fields, 
the first cost of both, that of hauling the first, and 
haulivg and, burning the second being consider- 
ed; but what farmer among us could stand such 
expense ? Yours, &c., 
“Baltimore co., ——, May 31st, 1935. 
My Dear Friend—I\ see from your last, that 
the same playful disposition—the same singleness 
of heart which characterised your conduct when 
we were together in by-gone days, at our old Al- 
ma Mater, is possessed by you now ; and may | 
be allowed to say that it is the ancient love which 
Istill bear you, which is the source of the interest 
I feel at knowing the price at which marl and shells 
can be delivered on your place: having made this 
necessary ‘explanation I will say to you in the 
spitit of our unbroken friendship, that I rejoice 
inost heartily at the glad tidings you have borne 
to my ears. 
' “But is it not positively disreputable to say that 
you can’ obtain so efficient a fertilizer as marl, or 
burnt shells, and have them placed on your fields 
at.6 cents per bushel and to snffer those “ heart- 
broken” fields to remain “heart-broken still?” 1 





er'sériously ‘reflected on the subject, or such a 
If your 
fields are “heart-broken”——they are not suffering 
that pang which is the immediate precursor of 
death—it is that heart-brokenness which lovely 
woman is sometimes made to endure by one for 
whom she would at any time lay down her life~- 
that. heart-brokenness which kind treatmeat ean 
almost instantaneously obliterate the effect of. 
Your. fields have been worked till they have’ ceas- 





§ Is it not strange ‘that this. gentleman, should |- 
” think:of é¢ending to Baltimore or anywhere else 


to action:—if no more praiseworthy emotion 
should. influence the deed—INTEREST seex- 
ONS YOU onwaRD—inlerest—that sordid pas- 
sion, which alike moves individuals and nations. 
In_ using the term [I mean nv possible disrespect 
either to you or to a single son or daughter .of 
that glorious peninsula, where first} drew the 
breath of life. But inferest—yes, inierest, calls 
you to the rescue of those “heart-broken” fields, 
and if I convince you that such is the fact, I shall 
insist upon you obeying the call—upon your 
rallying to the charge. 

Figures you know are the most certain wea- 
pons to use in matters where dollars and cents are 
concerned, and after laving down a few prelimin- 
ary positions and stating a few facts, J shall then, 
‘in all courtesy and deference to your superior 
claims to the character of an accountant, state an 
account current by which I :mean to show, that 
you stand very much in your own light not to 
make an-effort to improve your land; you need 
not make a heavy outlay at the onset—improve 
20 acres first,§ and if in 5 years it does not yield 
as many bushels of wheat as 60 do now, I will 
give you my consent to abandon the project as an 
impracticable one, and should it succeed, then, I 
need not tell you to go “forward;” for you will 
impatiently anticipate the word of command. 

I will suppose that I have a 20 acre field of 
yours in cultivation, and submit it to the usual ro- 
tation of corn, wheat, clover, clover, &c. for ten 
years. After stating its probable yield in your 
present plan of manuring for that period, I will 
state what,in my vpinion it is capable of being 
made to yield, by the same rotation of crops, after 
being additionally manured with lime, or marl. 

According to your account your average crop of 
wheat is 7 bushels to the acre, and from the in- 
formation I received from others. while on my 
visit to you, four barrels of corn to the acre is a 
liberal average, so also one ton of clover. Now 
I propose that you put 200 bushels of marl, or 
the same quantity of oyster shell lime, to each 
acre of this 20 acre field—that is, that you put 
on 100 bushels per acre the ensuing fall, and 
another hundred in the fall of 1839, and that 





§ The writer should have carried his proposi- 
tion further, and required his friend to improve 20 
acres every year for five years; to improve 20 
acres and wait five years to see the result of itis a 
kind of standing-still-policy, which we have no 
faith ip.—[Ed. F. & @. 


cels.of 25 bushels each year after the 


We think it would be better policy ‘to apply 
the second portion of 100 bushels of lime, in par jan 







Raised on'a . eld of a nates s old pl 
1836 400 beatae piel at whe 


1887 140 bushels of Wheat at ‘125 ets.’ 975 00 
1838 20 tons clover, at $10 200 00 
1839 20 do do. ,at.. 10 y" 
1840 400 bushels of corn, &t 60 ~~ ( 
1841 140 do of 125 

1842 20 tons of clover, at 10  @00- 
1843 20 tons of clover, at “10° "2000 
1844 


400 bushels of com, at’ 60 © “240°00 
140 do of wheat, at 125. 47500 
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The same field wich i pelpalll ie 


1846 
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500 bushéls ofcérn,.at 60 ets. 














1836 $300, 00 
1837 200 do of whent, at 125, 250 00 
1838 40 tonsof clover,at $10  — Fab 
1839 40 do of do at § 10° ~~” 40000 
1840 800 bushels of corn, at 60°". * 480 90 
1841 400 do of wheat, at 125...» 50000 
1842 40 tons of clover, at 10 400, 00 
1843 40 do of do at 10 400 00 
1844 800 bushels of cornyat ~ 60 480° 00 
1845 400 bushels of wheat, at 125 600 00 
110 00 
Deduct as follows : O48 
4,000 bushels of marl, of ‘lime, 
at 6.cts. $240 00 
Interest on the 4 for 5 years, 72 00 
on the other 4 for 10 
years. /144 00 
- 456-00 456-00 
Clear amount after deducting cost 
of manure, arid interest, $ $9,654.00 
Amount of crops underthe old plan, 2,045 00 
Clear gain arising from the applica- 
tion of lime i boss $1,609. 00 
' Here then, my dear friend, after deducting the 


first cost of the lime, or marl, whichever you may 
chose, together with the interest-thereon, (and in 
justice, nothing but the interest is fairly chargeable) 
you will find. that you will have a clear profit of 
$1,609, by simply making an outlay of $240, and 
that, in two instalments: of $120 at intervals of 5 
ich I propose of im- 


years, through the means 
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at his own door?—Ed. F. & G+ * 





of the first hundred bushels, that is 25 bush 
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permit me I conceive that the in- 


Spares is by no means large. 
a 
















of in wheat and corn is 
rent of wht hyn ied on 


w high state of fertility. ‘The first I 
set 


down at 20-bushels to the acre, a degree 
of jon, which Mr. ******* ath Sov 
some other gentlemen of your own county, have 
: ‘now, raising forty bushels have been 
raised in various parts of the country, 
soils to” @, than yours, and on soil, 
lucing more wheat than 
can éver be made to yield; but then when 
less than fifty per cent. as my highest a- 
pount of gtion, I think I should be permit- 
Jeast, to affirm, that I require of your ground 
ive barthen. 

‘But what is my maximum with respect to corm, 
why 8 barrels—40 bushels——surely this must be 
ped to be moderate ; it is not one-third of the 
‘raised by Mr. Semmes, of St. Mary’s 
, of our own state, in the year 1834, and 
bears: still less than that proportion to the quan- 
raised on an Island in the James River, Va., 
as repo by ‘Mr: Cabell. Mr. Semmes’ yield 
25 bbls. and 1 peck to the acre—Mr. Cabell’s 
1-6-bbls. If{then, I task your land less than one- 
the quantity which it is withia the ability of 

soil to: bear, you will certainly not charge me with 
being a hard task-master. With respect to the 
“glover, two tons to the acre is so common, and 
so-moderate an amount, that [ shall not trespass 
on.your attention in an endeavor to sustain a pro- 
position so self evident. 

“Do you.admit the plausibility of my plan? I 
think I can see your open countenance brighten- 
ing up, and your candid tongue exclaiming— 
“why hang me, you have made me almost a con- 
vert”—and if Lhave not drawn too largely upon 
my bsp of “second sight,” [ hope to see you 
in the fall engaged in the noble task of renovat- 
ing those “heart-broken fields,” where “repose the 
bones of your forefathers.” The example of one 

. good man in a neighborhood never fails of doing 
good. Emulation is.a virtue which is the com- 
mon property of all, and althoughits good effect is 
lost. upon the degraded, and that men of vitiated 
minds are not to be influenced by motives such as 

J have held up, the virtuous will become inspired 

with the laudable ambition of doing as well 

as their neighbors, and by this means—by the. 
mere force of example—if you will but set it, you 
may do an incalculable amount of good. What 

a delightful source of reflection.it would be to you 

ten years hence to look around you and see a 

new. face put on the cultivated portion of your 
Part of our country—to see those “heart-broken 

” of which, Ben-spenk hee such becoming 
terms. of regret, teaming with cpmyeraer tn 


, boll 
Reiiebenterlieresen enough, and as: Ihave 
n to. say more; | shall Jeave the rest to. your’ 
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S. Skinner, esquire, and a letter from a distin. 


_ We insert to-day a. commanication from John | the 






guished seiontifie gentleman of this state, on’ the | “ish makes 


subject of a yealogical and physical survey of a 
very large body of land, more than 50,000 acres 
in extent, sitnate in Alleghany county, Maryland, 
which has devolved on a gentleman of fortune, 
whose pursuits do not lead him to practical agri- 
culture. This land, it is believed, possesses im- 
mense bodies of fine timber, great water power, 
eoal, iron, and rich prairies, eminently adapted to 
agricultural purposes, there being rich deep loamy 
bottoms, and hills delightfully covered with. lux 
uriant grasses, most happily situated for grazing. 


The whole may be had, as we learn, for less than | 


a dollar an acre. 

Of the letter of Mr. Skinner, it is so founded in 
the true philosophy of human nature, and so en- 
twenched in the enlightened principles of political 
economy, that we deem it only necessary to call 
attention to it to ensure its being generally read. 


THE IMPORTANCE oF GEOLOGICAL aNnD Min- 
ERAL SURVEYS. 


To the Editor.—There are suggestions in the 
following extract, which appear to me to be well 
worthy of the regard of all who possess large 
bodies of land. Investigations such as are here 
proposed would often develope treasures un- 
thought of and inexhaustible, and in proportion 
as lands in the old states, on tris, atlantic side of 
the mountains, become exhausted of their agri- 
cultural capacities, the greater is the necessity of 
penetrating in search of substances fitted for ma- 
nure, or mineral resources ; the discovery where- 
of, may afford ample means of resuscitating our 
farms, or expose new objects of revenue to com- 
pensate the loss of agricultural productiveness, 
and thus arrest the tide of emigration to the 
west, which threatens to carry beyond the moun- 
tains, not only the bone and muscle, but especial- 
ly the élile of our population. I say the elite, be- 
cause it is well known that they are the most ac- 
tive and enterprising of mind and body, who can 
resolve to abandon the familiar scenes of their 
childhood, and the conveniences of old settle- 
ments in search of fortune amidst the privations 
of a frontier life. Nay it is not only the dictate 
of self interest that should prompt us to do what 
we can to lay bare the undiscovered resources of 
the old states :—the sentiment of patriotism should 
stimulate to the same end; for is it not obvious 
that under the potent influence of existing causes 
the time will very soon arrive, when all the slave 
holding, states along the sea board, notwithstand- 
ing their fine climate and great geographical ex- 
tent will be, as contrasted with the densely popu- 
lated states of the north, and the valley of the 
Mississippi, as a child by the side of a giant ! and 
what js the consequence.to ensue? When were 
power and cupidity ever known. to respect. the 

roperty of the feeble? ‘To justify 
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interests, it is a law of nature 


be made subservient to the powerful. If then 
_ tide: water” states would 
tutional rights, they must 
}seek to retaig; something like their present 


the old slave heldi 
maintain their 


that the weak: 


tive physical.sirength. - In this view. of. the 


Es 


ject, self interest immediately and self preservating 


ultimately suggest that every exertion should be 
made to expose and bring into use, ali their re- 
sources. Yours, respectfully, 


J. 8. SKINNER, 


Bartimore, July 19th, 1838." 

Dear Sir’: 1 throw hastily upon paper a’ few 
suggestions as to the nature of the survey propos. 
ed to be made of Mr. ——~’s lands, in referente 
tothe subject of our yesterday’s conversation, © 
should be made to embrace every thing belongip 
to the physical geography of the tract; as for éx- 
ample— Bt 

Ist. Its limits and boundaries—2d. Its saperg- 
cial extent—3d. The direction and course of: 
different streams, together with an estimate of ' 
water power which they afford—4th. An accotnt 
of the extent of cultivated lands, the amount of 
glade lands, and forest; designating the bounde- 
ries of those districts upon whiich the characterof 
the sail is similar, and upon which the timber of 
distinct varieties occurs—5th. ‘The extent and 
boundaries of the different kinds of rocks; the 
beds of coal, iron ore, fire-proof clays, limestone 
fitted for the production of hydraulic lime; ina few 
words; its complete geology and mineralogy, Se. 
An. accurate geographical and topographical 
map should exhibit all the above important fes- 
tures in the physical geography of a country, by 
which means a thorough acquajntance with its re- 
sources can be obtained by a simple inspectionof 
the map. 
It would be desirable that the map should ‘be 
accompanied by a descriptive memoir, giving 2. 
full account of the various kinds'of coal, iron ores, 
and others, and specifying the probable quantity 
that might be obtained of them in the several lo- 
calities. Attention should also be paid fo the cha- 
racter of the springs; and‘should any mineral 
springs present themselves, their analysis should 
be made, their medicinal properties indicated, to- 
gether with the advantages they may offer as pla- 
ces of public resort for health or pleasure, &e.. 
The memoir should embrace an account of the 
different soils, their natural productiveness, méans 
of improvement, &c. ‘It should state the quanti- 
ty of water-power furnished by the streams, de- 
signating such as are capable of furnishing sutfi- 
cient power for forges, and such as would sait-for 
smelting-furnaces, &c. &c. 
Being at present very much engaged, I have on- 
ly time to submit these few suggestions or hints, 
which your knowledge of things will no doubt 
‘enable you to carry out toxany extent; «i 


cilitate the sale | to which it 
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fer, and in fact enhanee their immediate-valuey-by 
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.. hconelude with the remark, that it is my 
conviction’ a survey of this kind would ; 
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The cost of the survey: could not exceed 
- cents per acre, which which magght be safely calcala 
ioedvence the price of the Inads from’ ‘tto'wdol- 


a 
comer ve gouteke an interest in. the operation and 
‘in getting Mr.._—— to consent to its be- 
ates engine obliged to you to’ use” 
Sieesenin-abteining dais my friend Mr. 


a | 


“MBs be employed for the ‘geological ‘part of the 
warvey. 


‘I ‘am willing to answer for his entire 


competency in every respect. 
Very truly, your ‘obt. servt. 








DIRECTIONS yf 
the seed and raising the plants of the 
hite Italian Mulberry Tree. 

"'1. To sow an ounce of seed, prepare a bed 50 
feet long and, 4 feet broad. . Manure it well with 
a compost composed of 4d stable manure, $d 
ashes, and $d decomposed leaves from the woods, 


4 garden’ mould ; dig deep, pulverise finely, and 


en lay the bed off in drills 12 inches apart, 4 
or 4 of an inch deep; sow the seed as thick as 
you would onion or parsnips; cover with rich 
mould, press the mould down gently, but. suffi- 


ciently to cause the seed to come into contact with 


the earth; and should the weather.be dry, water 
the seed bed every other evening, it will assist in 


_Promoting the germination of the seed and vigor- 


ous growth of the plant. 

2. Keep the. beds. clean of weeds; and should 
they receive an occasional watering ‘with suds or 
soot and water, say once a week after they are 
np, if planted this month, August, they will be 
fit to transplant into nursery rows in April next, 
or if not desirable to be so removed, they may be 

ymitted to remain until the ensuing spring, care 
boing taken to keep the bed clean of weeds, the 
earth stirred, and watered in dry seasons. 

8, The second year, if not removed before, the 
plants must be removed into the nursery rows, 
which must be prepared as for any other crop. 
The ragged roots being taken off and the tap root 
shortened, the plants must be planted out 12 
inches apart in rows three feet apart, the earth to 
be well trodden around the plant. As before, the 
earth must be kept open and free from weeds. 

4. At two years old, the plants may be planted 
out into hedges, at.18 inches apart in rows six feet 
wide. The ground should be prepared as before 
directed, and some good rich mould put into the 
holes, to be pressed around the plant, _ If intend- 
ed to be planted out as standard trees, 20 feet 
square apart would be a good distance ; but in 
that case the plants should not be transplanted 
until they are about an inch in diameter. In 
either case they will require trimming. and to 
ping, and if kept as hedges should be treated as 


‘other jateit are. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. 





To preserve Horse-Radish through the winter. 
Grate ver pcr A when in perfection, put it in 
bottles, with strong vinegar, ' 
-eorked tightly, and darts bom hn 
condiment: with: y: ier eer 
ashes dishesidatiog the whole winter: - 
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sd Chalice of Sedaeh Chery Ox ‘turnip husban-|. 
dry is practised to a very:considerable extent, $0] . 
ne {)008 bar aane.ia sontedeted.oaly a average crop. | { 


T. | Indeed, it is no wonder that. your correspondent’s 


crop was light, having been raised upon land). 


which had been so i sara treated for seve- 
ral preceding years. 'T’o take three or four culmi- 
ferous crops in succession was sufficient to deteri- 
orate the very best land, so much as to render it 
unfit to prodiice any thing but root weeds, of 
which ] presume he will find that he has got a lib- 
eral share, To preserve land in a clean and pro- 
ductive state, when a rotation of four crops is to 
be followed up, an intervening Jugaminous crop is 
absolutely in ispensable. If this is neglected, land: 
of any description will be found to be’ both ex- 
hausted and completely stocked with root weeds, 
some of which are greater robbers of the soil than 
any grain crop whatever; to eradicate which and 
restore the land to its primitive vigour, will be 
found to be both a troublesome, and expensive 
process. I observe that your correspondent had 
taken wheat for the first crop upon the lay furrow, 
whereas farmers of extensive practice always take 
oats for the first crop.» Your correspondent, I ob- 
serve, had applied dung to the second crop, whieh 
of all the crops had least occasion for it, as the 
putrescence of the grass roots acts powerfully as 
manure during the progress of the second crop. | 
apply. dung to the turnip crop, which requires ma- 
nure more than any of the preceding crops. ‘To 
ensure a full crop of ruta baga, a very liberal al- 
lowance of well prepared dung is necessary, near- 
ly double the quantity of what is necessary for a- 
ny other variety of the turnip tribe. The defi- 
ciency of your correspondent’s crop ‘should not 
deter him from practising the culture of turnips. 
The turnip husbandry is a correct system of a- 
griculture. By no other eystem, indeed, could 
light and gravelly soils be brought to: that degree 
of fertility of which they are susceptible ; but un- 
less the different processes which belong to it is 
timely and correctly executed, the benefit-derived 
from it would be comparatively inconsiderable. 
This system, however beneficial upon. soils of the 
above description, should never be attempted upon 
a clay soil or upon soils which are incumbent up- 
on a retentive bottom. The only preparative for 
a regular rotation of crops upon such soils. is a 
summer fallow, which, in judicious husbandry, is 
indispensable every six or seven years. 


To preserve land either in a productive state or 
otherwise, depends entirely upon the rotation of 


in taking three or four culmiferous crops in suc- 
cession, as is too often done in this part “of the 
country, the land would unquestionably get into a 
foul state, as I have already mentioned, and the 
— would consequently be weeny, ‘and the, 


much deteriorated,’ 
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scarc 8, be- 
yond cae coun ; Welsh los 
St a mara 
orman ; and as 
thirteenth century that the ite Paspaiy was. 
nexed.to the crown of England, We. tt 
expect to find there more decided specimens.of 
native prodyetions of this island; nor are we alte 
geihet disappointed. Howell Dha, or Howell tt 
d, describes some of the . cattle. 
tenth ‘century, as being “white with ved ears,” r 
sembling the wild cattle of + 
An early record speaks dn a 
with red ears being someahes Pa oF yr 
for certain offences against 
North and South. Wels I If prt oye cattle we 
dark. or black colour, 150 were to be, 
When the Cambrian Princes did homage to the 
King of England, the same number of: 
Eirini 9 sega “Sed et 
now ment of sovereignty, us, 
that Maud de Breos, hips to 
John, whom her. husband had 
his Queen a present from Fane trey 
cows and a bull, all white and..with red: ears. 
Whether this was the usual colour of the ancient 
breed of tee: and British hegre a ‘od ahjedy 
ty, esteemed on account of its 
preserved in the parks of the, nobles, we are. wn 
able to determine. The latter is the most. 
ble supposition ; and the same. récords: that de~ 
scribe e “white cattle with reds ears,” bie 
of the “dark or black-coloured breed, 
now exists, and which is general, throughout th the 
principality. 

The principal and the most valuable portion ‘of 
the cattle of Wales are middle horns. - are 
indeed ening in their growth, from the. scatity 
food which their mountains yield, but they bear 
about them, in minature, many of the ints of 
the Devon, Sussex, and Hereford - We 
will first consider the cattle of South Wales. 

Pemproxesnire, South Wales.—Great Btit- 
ain does not afferd a more useful animel than the 

black; the great major- 


Pembroke cow or ox. It is 


ity of them are entirely 80; a few have white faces, 
vor a little white about the tail, “or the udders ; and. 
the horns arewhite. “The latter turn up in @ way 
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id are, therefore, purchased by 
shire terthers. The Pem- 
cow behets called the poor man’s cow: 
it reed al of the best cottager’s cows, 
i yally proGtatle to the larger farmer. 
‘come to describe the Ang- 
" cattle of North and 
Wats wre onsen the same, they are, 
ver, firier in the head, neck, a set inen, than 
; — but not so fine as the Gla- 


Pem guard found in Carmarthenshire 
; heed Becon,. end, indeed, in every bor- 


ng. xed with the different breeds of 
aL ig to each its very best qualities. 
slight resemblance to the Kyloes. 


‘Pemabroke ox is, like the Devon, a speedy 
worker,—and fit for the road as 
Pie J when taken from work fat- 
‘as speedily as hedoes, He is not quite 
‘tractable asthe Glamorgan, but easily managed 
if talfoolish violence is :esorted to. Great num- 
_ bers of them are besyght to. the market in London 
Fe, bane their journey wel] and finda ready 
she i rarely disappoint the butcher; but, on 
a rove better than appearance ani 
2 lod. The Pembroke oxen get rid of 
= price appearatice sooner than most other 
cattle. At three years old they have generally the 
true character of the ox about them, and, in their 
fourth yent, they aré usually ready for the market. 
The Pembrokeshire cow is usually black, with oc- 
casionallya dark brown, or, less frequently, a 
white face, ora white line along the back. "Mr. 
Davies describes her as being “ fine-boned, with a 
— nee neck and head, small yellow horns, in- 
Feat good dane and loin, round long 
sorrel n, thigh and short legs: she is always in 
* good condition if tolerably hei, and has a ‘rich 
= in her hair; and an oiliness of skin, which 
ever denote thriftiness,” Thisis true with regard 
to some of the best cows, but there are many ex- 
ceptions. With all ‘these good points, proving 
her Value asa grazing animal, tle Pembroke cow 
is, as. we have tate Se her, a very fair milker, and 
will yield 5tbs. of butter per week during the dai- 
> nero gA Sat. Ev. Cour. 










“For a Cold and Cough—Take a large handful 
of ‘hosrhound, one do, of life everlasting, one do. 
of comfrey, one do. of elgcampane, a handful of 
camomile flowers, and 4 of an ounce of Indian | 
ip,aad put them in two gallons of water in a,, 

arther ‘pots Tak it down to one quart, add | 








oie a invaluable remedy, 
r and effective. . 
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trerahernsiy <linaramamey $0551: 1 Me. 
- {For the Parmer & Gardener.) 
Me ‘Réuahithivee you have paid the flatter- 
ing co tto'a'young down-easter, to call 
on him for @ second communicition, } will favor 


Will iy opie "oh Nive ect of your in- 
is concerning the tock of ce inthe wat | 
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“4 We ‘havé-both native stock and crosses of 
the various improved breeds. We have found 
both the Durham short-horn and the Devon, also 
the Bakewell, very valuable. 
rally pay tore attention to the quality and ap- 
pearance of a bull than his pedigree,as their oxen 
always command a price according to the good 
qualities they possess. The povperties looked 
for in an ox aré, 1. large size ; 2. such a shape as 
will combine, as far as may be; an appearance of 
beauty, strength andagility and hardiness to endure 
labour, and aptness‘to fatten; and 3 a bright red 
color. 

2. 1 think from two to three years old the most 
appropriate age to break them, [oxen,] when they 
are in good flesh and spirits. They should be 
first used with others that are handy, and taught 
obedience with as little whipping as possible ; they 
should be very gently used at first, their yokes 
and bows made to fit exactly, and very smooth ; 
if the weather is hot and they seem to worry bad- 
ly, they should be unyoked and turned out, lest 
by over heating, their spirits and constitation 
should be broken. When they have become so 
gentle that they may be handled by one man, they 
may be taken out of the team, and by lightly load- 
ing them at first, they may soon be taught to dis- 
play their strength in any way the driver may 
please. A good team of oxen with us, will travel 
from twoto three miles the hour, according to 
the weather, load, road, &c. 

3. We generally prefer oxen to horses for 
ploughing (unless the soil is very light and free 
from obstructions) carting and other heavy work, 
as farmers who keep from four or six oxen, sel- 
dom have more than one horse, unless they keep 
brood mares. 

4, Oxen are more easily raised, and sooner fit 
to work than horses; are also less liable to acci- 
dent. In our grassy country, they are more 
cheaply fed, as they require less grain to keep 
them in flesh, I believe them less expensive in 
their gears and more readily shifted from one sort 
of work to another, and when too old to work 
cat be fattened and sol to good advantage. 

5. On arcountof their steady and regular move- 
ment, and patience under toil, the facility with 
which many pairs are attached to the same load, 
or changed from one load to another, they are 
considered highly more valuable than horses by 
our farmers. 

6. As the breeders in England frequently had 
but one or two objects in view when* they im- 
proved their breeds, on account of their stocks 
being for some particular use, either for beef, 
work, or dairy, and as our stock is used for all 
these purposes, we want a eombination of the 
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d qualities of each, hence we ‘find 7» Pesta to 
(oss with’ different breeds. — 

Such; dear sir, are the ideas of one whe: has 
spent more hours at tending oxen than at echool, 





Our farmers gene- | 
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Ania labour is one air! 
items in the expenses of the; , 
wr by horses or oxen; but as it will pee 

be admitted, there is a difference in the amount, 
as performe® by the one or the other, and ' 
fereuce I conceive to be altogether i in favor of 
latter. 

The horse is, universally conceded to. be,,00 
of the most expensive animals kept on a farm. 
order that he may be kept :in condition. for 
it is necessary that he should havea great.d a 
the best food together with a warm, Btable, . the 
hourly and almost. constant attendance, while 
ox requires as lite and.as plain food. as any 
er animal of its size, and. less attendance. 
horse is more liable to disease and casuallity than 
any other animal; the oxless.. It is a very com- 
mon thing for the farmer to_lose a horse, buta 
very rare one to losean ox, Likewise, the horse, 
when arrived at maturity, or an age which fits 
him for a farmer’s team, begins soon to depreci- _ 
ate in value, and is at length worth little or foth- 
ing more than his hide—while the ox at any age, 
if fat, is worth to the butcher more than he ever 
cost in his prime, for the team, 

The only objection urged against oxen is their 
slowness. But in most of the ordinary buginess 
of the farm, this can scarcely be an objection, 
In drawing into the barn hay and grain in the 
time of harvest ; drawing manure from the yard 
on the farm; drawing wood to the door; plough- 
ing and clearing the ditches for draining land; 
drawing rails for the répair of fences, &c. fe, 
oxen are conceded by all, to be the safest and 
best of teams. And even before the plough the 
difference in the speed, of the horse and the ox 
is not sufficient to make good the difference in 
the expense of keeping and.attendance, A man 
with a pair of oxen may put in twenty or twenty- 
five acres of wheat.in one season, while witha 
pair of horses he can but little exceed thirty 
acres. 

I shall here add a comparative view of the ex- 
pense of keeping a pair of horses dnd a pair.of ox- 
en for eight years. [shall suppose them both five 
years old, the first pair of oxen tobe fattened and 
sold when nine years old, and their place sup- 
plied by another pair, five years old; and suppose 
them to be kept four years and then fattened and 
sold, together with the horses, which will then 
be thirteen years old. 





A yoke of oxen 5 years old will cost ‘° $8000 
Interest 4 years 22 40 
Keep 4 years 160 00 
3 962 40 
Deduct oxen ee: (supposed fat) 100 00 
-_ 
1462.40 

aie jolie 5 years deen ~ 80 00 
Interest 5 years ” hye? Yipegh os ohia.40 
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If the above ‘estimate is correct; (and if it is 
not, f believe ‘that ‘a nearer approximation to the 


“truth will be found to increase the balance in fa- 


vor of oxen) it will be seen that two pair of oxen 


“may be kept with less expense than one pair of 








Foreicn Assrract. 

Paris datés to the 11th and London to the 10th 
July are received. The Journal do Havre of the 
Lush July has the following paragraph : “ 

“We are assiired that the despatches recently 


_reeeived from Washington, fave transmitted to 


the French government the asstrance that the ex- 
planations exacied by the chambet, would be fur- 


_ nished without difficulty by the American gov- 


‘ernment. I ought to add that this news was 
‘hawked about by the friends of the ministry.” 
The British government has given notice that 
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t oxen. se 100 00; Hunt, Esquires; ie ner, ements 
rm $2480 off all their. furniture and. books, and. 
iin _ | Mr. Morris’s house, which was fertun 
dpc horns 8 yc od St ~ $160 00 se§ | re a elngebarge enn ge sees 
8 years "76 80 Johnson, and Mr. Morris, are greatly 
Harness for 8 years | 60 00] During Saturday night the fighting. at times was 
Shioeing for 8 years 50 00) severe, several persons. were . shot, some killed, | 
Keep and attendance for 8 years 575 20 |and many wounded. The store of Joseph 
3 ‘ Willey, and. the dwelling of Capt, inger, | 
912 00 | were entered by the mob—they destroyed or car- 
Deduct horses sold, (18 yeafs old) 100 00 | ried off the greater portion of the contents of the 
first, and destroyed about two hundred. dollars 
Total cost of 8 years work by horses 81200 worth. of the furniture of the latter. The offence 
"Total cost of 8 years work by oxen $24 80| of these gentlemen consisted in somvonpsing: bod- 
; , —\ies-of mounted and armed citizens—in fine, of 
‘Difference in favor of oxen 487 20 | having discharged their duty as good citizens and 


brave soldiers, with a degree of resolution and 
chivalry that won for them the admiration of every 
one who had the courage to go near enough to 
witness their gallant bearing. As we presume an 
official statement will be published, we shall defer 
further remarks, preferring to give that to any thing 
we could say ourself, except to observe ‘that the 
supremacy of the law should be preserved. at 
every hazard. Order has been restored since 
Monday the 7th, 4 o’clock P, M., owing to the 
spartan chivalry of Gen, Samuel Smith, 

The city of Washington, the capital of the na- 
tion has also been the theatre of a mob, as also 
Lynn, Massachusetts, both originating from the 
infamous proceedings of the abolitionists, whose 
acts seem calculated to generate a servile war.— 
The safety of the community demand that. these 
mad fanatics be put down promptly, and we think 
every legislature in the country should pass con- 


all pensioners who may enlist in the service of servative lawa, rendering all participants in publi- 


the queen of Spain, may continue to receive their 
pensions at home, 

It is reported, though not believed, that the 
duke of Bordeaux is dead’ Charles the X. and 
he at the last oficial advices were seriously ill. 

The affairs of the Queen of Spain are’ getting 
better every hour. The troops of the parties to the 
treaty of alliance are pouring in to her relief and 
those of Carlos falling back. 

Havre Market, July, 12.—Cotton—We have 
received 4744 bales—The sales of the week are 
621 bales Louisiana, at 1$4a 180f; 331 Georgia 
and Florida, at 125 a 155; 833 Mobile at 125a 
142; 183 Mobile at 126 a 142. The small hold- 
ers continue to reduce prices for the sake of realiz- 
ing, but the large holders are firm; the sales were 
chiefly for export and transit. 





Domestic Summary. 


Under this head we have barely room to say 
that from Thursday the 6th inst., until Monday. 
the 10th, our city was convulsed with a mob, 
never large in active operatives, but viscious and 
desperate in resolution. On Saturday night the 
Sth, they forced open the dwelling of Mr. John 


~~ Glenn, on Charles. street, destroyed his furniture, 

books, wines, and liquors, and injured his superb 
at © dwelling materially, destroying the doors, win- 
@% (dows and marble-maniles,...On 


«* ‘they held quiet possession of the property, commit- 


Sunday. the 9th, 


cations of the incendiary character lately dissem- 
inated, punishable for treason. 





CLAIRMONT NURSERY. 

On Sinclair & Moore’s purchasing this paper 
of J. L. Hitchcock, I purchased his stock of Breed- 
ing Swine, White Bremen Geese, so famous for 
their size, and White Turkeys. Several pair of 
the two latter are now ready for sale, at $5 apait 
or $2 50 each. Texpectin a few days three sowsof 
the Barnitz breed, one of the large Bedford and 
two of the New York thin rind to have pigs, and 
as soon as they are old enough to wean, say about 
six weeks, will be ready to fill the many orders 
sent to their former proprietor, as also those sub- | 
sequently ordered of Sinclair & Moore, , But, 
from the great length of time which has elapsed 
since the orders were given. to I. I. Hitcheock, I 
feel a delicacy in filling them unless those orders 
should be renewed, and in order that no disap- 
pointment may ensue, I give this notice, so that 
gentlemen who sent their orders’ to I. 1. Hitch- 


|may havean opportnnity of making. 
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196, and for Featelh totaly nee. 
Vol 1. 


lireedonsi: of the inamaialil mh... 
and Deoon cate, in tht part “of the on a 
would make purchases: on comm’ scion, for 

distant subscribers, cost ineiy pad iends 

Persons having catile of eee 801 
for sale, with certain, correct, and well 
ed pedigrees will please ‘torn 
rect description. of their,, stack 
prices, delivered in Aen: +3 

Those disposed to’ ~aliin at 
purchase, may rest assyred that he. u 
will be taken to give entire» 
do apprehend . that stock ican be | urehaséd 
of equal quslity'and at « lower ‘price, "ase 
can be importedfor, © 06 > 

Any information which: any be desired, will be 
promptly and freely givén relative. to ‘sat be 
above subjects. ' 

All letters must be post paid. 

ROBERT SINCLAIR. 

N. B. In order to make one general ang wer to 
the numerous inquiries made of me ‘eoncerning 
the Morus Mutticavzss, I will remagk, that Pre- 
gret those trees are so scarce,'as yetyin: this coun- 
try. Ihave only about 2,000 trees, which'I still 
sell at the. price’ of last iin) oenin wm igee 
or $5 per dozen. 
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Farmers Bank of Virginia,3a 
Other Branches,, eeeet*e -do 
MARYL 


Bank of Virginia, s+» * «edo 
Branch at Fredericksburg 
Petorsburg,.+-++++-. 
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DALE’S NEW HYBRID TURNIP. 

HE subscriber now offers to the agriculturists a new 
and decidedly superior variety of Turnip, originat- 
ed by R. Dale, Esq. an intelligent farmer, near Edinburgh, 
Scotland; it was obtained by unwearied attention in cross- 
ing the Swedish or Ruta 
size and flavor to the Ruta 
texture; it is as rapid in its growth as the white Flat Tur- 
In fact, it includes the great desideratum in the se- 
lection of a proper variety of the Turnip which is to 
eatest possible weight at a given expense of 
his Variety seems to be more adap 
end than any other sort introduced; it will. be found su- 
rior in quality to any of the White Field Turnips, and 
than any of them, and ver 
the Ruta Baga—the color is yellow--t 
cree 25 cents per ounce. The season for sowing is at 


At Sinclair & Moore's Maryland A 
June. 30th 
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. icult itory. 
E STOCK FOR SALE: a cons 
RED Durham short horn yearling BULL, 


same. 
lood, in calf by a 












WHITE ITALIAN MULBERRY SEED. 
subscriber has just received and offers for sale at 
FIFTY CENTS per oz. a superior lot of White Ita- 
‘Seed, of the growth. of t 
this seed is fresh 2 and has been 
| of the article, it can be 
as may desire to enter into the 













aug 18 at seed store connected with this office, 
LARGE WHITE FLAT TURNIP SEED, &e, 










JUST pn ce 

LBS. white and to: ‘ 
BHO seed, Grown 1835) raed at tho Cie 
mont Nutseries, by. R. Sinclair, Senr: from the finest and: 
a oe roots. The success of p ry) 
produced from this seed for the last 8 years, and the 
ral satisfaction expressed. by those’ who have tried ae 
added to the increased annual demand for the ar 
from Eastern Seedsmen and others, is sufficient proof of’ 
its superior quality. - na 


It is recommended. ‘‘to sow the séed of either kind the” 
10th a 25th August, on } path eeny dre. or well t weg 
cla ox. loamr-qnentity@ ired to crop one acre" 
of reeand 4 to 14 Ib. ; if the latter quantity is sown it. 
be necessary to cross the plants with a harrow, after w 2 
follow with hoes, leaving the plants about 12 inches a- ~ 
part.” For further information relative to preparations’ & 
for seed, cultivation, &c. see R. Sinclair’s remarks on ~~ 
Turnip crops in the American Farmer, vol. 8, 128,» 
Price $1 per Jb. and. a liberal discount to those who pars” - 
chase to sell in. — 09 (Nae 

Also, early round Dutch Turnip Seed, Norfolk or la: 
white, white Tankard, yellow Bullock, Ruta Baga, > sd 
DalJe’s new a Turnip Seeds, at 75.cents to $2p per Iby 

Picxtuve Cocumser Seep of the best sorts, Endive, 
Brussels Sprouts ; Lettuce of various sorts, among which “’’ 
tare brown Dutch ; large white Ca and Cilicia—the «9 
three most esteemed sorts; YELLOW TURNIP, RAD. . 
ISH, and BLUE CURLED GREENS, or DELAWARE” 
DALE, a superior sort, of fall sowing—both of the latter \ah 
articles were _— by ner adh Sinclair, tat Satyr his us- ‘s 
ual care, from plants.aelected expressly for urpose."" 

r R. SINCLAI > 
At Sinclair & Moore's Maryland cultural Repository, 
Light st. near Pratt street wharf. au 11 way? 


CABBAGE SEED, &c. tubal 
FOR SUMMER AND FALL SOWING, } 
ya received, an additional lot of Early York Cab- 
bage Seed of the Scotch short stalk variety, imported ~ 
from Edinburgh. . This cabbage is full-as early as the En- © 
ligh Early York, larger head, very dwarf, and is decided-: «» 
'y superior to all early cab seed for fallsowing. Al 
80, Barly dwarf Paris, Early Battersea; Earl rge, 
Flat Dutch, Savoy and other Cabbage Seeds. soem Hol-. 
land Cauliflower and Kale Seed, of various sorts, among 
which is the Delaware Kale, the best sort for fall sowing, / 
color dark green, tinged with purple, the leaf tender and 
curled. 


ns 
atlas 





IN STORE, “ 

Corn Salad, Curled Endive, early Curled Cilicia, brows . 
Dutch and large white head Cabbage Lettuce seeds; black 
and white Spanish and Yellow Turnip Radish seed for. fall 
sowing, the latter a superior new sort, and will produce 
well if sown out at any season of the year. 

Will be in store ina few days, the Pye Plantor Tart. 
Rhubarb seed, producing a very choice vegetable, and 
should be cultivated in every garden. ; 

R. SINCLAIR, Jr, _,), 
aug. 11 At seed store connected with this office. ' 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR SALE. | 
HAVE a fine stock of good strong plants of the follow- 
ing kinds of Strawberrys, which can be pat up and 
packed carefully, so as to forward to order in safety, any 
reasonable distance from this Norsery. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR. 
August 17th, 1835. 


pa 50 EARLY SCARLET, per doz. 25 cts. ; per 
hun., . s 
Do. Pine Apple, for 500-and upwards, 20 per cent. dise 
count from the above. 

English Red Hautbois, ) 

New Black Musk do. 





Downton’s Scarlet Pine, ln don. a -_ $ ra 





, Red f . wiih Ry swag. | 
Red Monthly do. without runners, for 4 planta; SQeta. 








